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TO THE PUBLIC. | 

Ir ſeems hardly neceſſary to offer any apology | 
for the republication of the following Letters. To | 
thoſe acquainted with the writings of Dr. WITHER- | 
SPOON, any thing that bears his name will be accept- | 
able. The Education of Children is certainly | 
ſubject of high importance; and it is preſumed, that | 
in theſe Letters it will be found treated in a man- 
ner warthy of it, and not unworthy the name and 1 
genius of the Author, | 
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LETTERS 


EDUCATION. 


LETTER I, 


Arn ſo long a delay, I now ſet myſelf to ful- 
fit my promiſe of writing to you a few thoughts on 
the education of children, — Though I caynot wholly 
purge myſelf of the crimes of lazineſs and procraſti- 
nation, yet I do aſſure you, what contributed not a 
little to its being hitherto not done, was, that I con- 
" efidered it not as an ordinary letter, but what de- 
ferved to be carefully meditated on, and thoroughly 
digeſted. The concern you ſhew on this ſubject, 
is highly commendable: for there is no part of your 
duty, as a Chriſtian, or'a citizen, which will be of 
greater ſervice to the public, or a ſource of greater 
comfort to yourſelf. 

The conſequence of my thinking ſo long upon it, 
before committing my thoughts to paper, will pro- 
bably be the taking the thing in a greater compaſs 
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| than either of us at firſt intended, and writing a ab 
ſeries of letters, inſtead of one. With this view, m 

| I begin with a preliminary to the ſucceſsful educa- 
tion of children, viz. that huſband and wife ought int 
| to be entirely one upon this ſubject, not only a- in! 
greed as to the end, but as to the means to be uſed, | liv 
E and the plan to be followed, in order to attain it. | va 
| It ought to encourage you to proceed in your deſign, ev 
that I am perſuaded, you will not only meet with = ba 
no oppoſition to a rational and ſerious education of ch 
Wt. your children, but great aſſiſt»nce from Mrs. S W. 
| Db__D_ C0008. 00 ES 60 ge 
The eraſed lines contained a compliment, written II 
with great ſincerity: but recollecting that there are mt 
| no rules yet ſettled for diltinguiſhing true compli- or 
WV ment from flattery, I have blotted them out; on | ob 
which, perhaps, you will fay to yourſelf, “He is =. or 

« fulfilling the character which his enemies gave 
« him, who ſay, it is the nature of the man to deal ed 
«© much more in ſatire than in panegyric.” How- pr 
ever, I content myſelf with repeating, that certainly ke 
huſband and wife ought to conſpire and co-operate by 
in every thing relating to the education of their in 
children; and if their opinions happen, in any par- ſh, 
| ticular, to be different, they ought to examine and vic 
N ſettle the matter privately by themſelves, that not a8 
| the leaſt oppoſition may appear either to children _ m: 
or ſervants. When this is the caſe, every thing 1s as 
enforced by a double authority, and recommended tu 
1 by a double example: but when it is otherwiſe, the ſig 
i pains taken are commonly more than loſt, not being to 
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able to ds any good, and certainly producing very 
much evil. 

Be pleaſed to a that this is by no means 
intended againſt thoſe unhappy couples, who, be- 
ing efſentially different in principles and character, 
live in a ſtate of continual war. It is of little ad- 
vantage to ſpeak either to, or of, ſuch perſons. But 
even differences incomparably ſmaller, are of very 
bad conſequence: when one, for example, thinks a 
child may be carried out, and the other thinks it is 
wrong; when one thinks a way of ſpeaking is dan- 
gerous, and the other is poſitive there is nothing in it. 


The things themſelves may indeed be of little mo - 


ment; but the want of concurrence in the parents, 
or the want of mutual eſteem and deference, eaſily 
obſerved even by very young children, is of the 
greateſt importance. 

As you and I have chiefly in view the religious 
education of children, I take it to be an excellent 
preliminary, that parental affection ſhould be puri- 
fed by the principles, and controuled or directed 
by the precepts of religion. A parent ſhould rejoice 
in his children as they are the gift of a gracious God; 
ſhould put his truſt in the care of an indulgent Pro- 
vidence for the preſervation of his offspring, as well 
as himſelf; ſhould be ſupremely defirous that they 
may be, in due time, the heirs of eternal life; and, 
as he knows the abſolute dependence of every crea- 
ture upon the will of God, ſhould be ready to re- 


ſign them at what time his Creator ſhall ſee proper 


to demand them. This happy qualification of 
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parental tenderneſs will have a powerful influence 
in preventing miſtakes in the conduct of education. 


It will be the moſt powerful of all incitements to 


duty, and at the ſame time a reſtraint upon that 
natural fondneſs and indulgence, which, by a ſort 
of faſcination or fatality, makes parents often do 
or permit what their judgment condemns, and then 
excuſe themſelves by ſaying, that no doubt it is 
wrong, but truly they cannot help it. 

Another preliminary to the proper education of 
children, is a firm perſuaſion of the benefit of it, 
and the probable, at leaſt, if not certain, ſucceſs 
of it, when faithfully and prudently conducted. 
This puts an edge upon the ſpirit, and enables the 
Chhriſtian not only to make ſome attempts, but to 
perſevere with patience and diligence. I know not 
a common ſaying either more falſe or pernicious, 
than © that the children of good men are as bad as 


others.“ This ſaying carries in it a ſuppoſition, 


that whereas the force of education is confeſſed 
with reſpect to every other human character and 
accompliſhment, it is of no conſequence at all 
as to religion. This, I think, is contrary to 
daily experience. Where do we expect to find 
young perſons piouſly diſpoſed but in pious fami- 
lies? The exceptions, or rather appearances to the 
contrary, are eaſily accounted for, in more ways 
than one. Many perſons appear to be religious, 
while they are not ſo in reality, but are chiefly 
governed by the applauſe of men. Hence their 
viſible conduct may be ſpecious, or their public 
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performances applauded, and yet their families be 


neglected, | 

It muſt alſo be acknowledged that ſome truly well 
diſpoſed perſons are extremely defective or impru- 
dent in this part of their duty, and therefore it is 
no wonder that it ſhould not ſucceed. This was 
plainly the caſe with Eli, whoſe ſons, we are told, 
made themſelves vile, and he reſtrained them not. 


However, I muſt obſerve, if we allow ſuch to be - 


truly good men, we mult at the ſame time confeſs 
that this was a great drawback upon their charac- 
ter; and that they differed very much from the fa- 


ther of the faithful, who had this honourable teſti- 


mony given him by God, “I know him, that he 
« will command his children and his houſehold after 
ic him, that they ſerve me.” To this we may add, 
that the child of a good man, who is ſeen to follow 
diſſolute courſes, draws the attention of mankind 
more upon him, and is much more talked of, than 
any other perſon of the ſame character. Upon the 
whole, it is certainly of moment, that one who de- 
lires to educate his children in the fear of God, 
ſhould do it in an humble perſuaſion, that if he be 
not defective in his own duty, he will not be de- 
nied the bleſſing of ſucceſs. . I could tell you ſome 
remarkable inſtances of parents who ſeemed to la- 
bour in vain for a long time, and yet were ſo hap- 
py as to ſee. a change at laſt; and of ſome children 
in whom, even after the death of the parents, the 
ſeed which was early ſown, and ſeemed to have 
been entirely ſmothered, has, at laſt, produced 
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fruit. And indeed no leſs ſeems to follow from tlie 

— Promiſe, annexed to the command; « Train up a 
child in the way he ſhould go, and when he is 
* old he will not depart from it.” 

Having laid down theſe preliminaries, I ſhall ſay 
a few things upon the preſervation of the health of 
children. Perhaps you will think this belongs only 
to the phyſician: but, though a phyſician ought to 
be employed to apply remedies in dangerous caſes, 
any man, with a little reflection, may be allowed 
to form ſome judgment as to the ordinary means of 

their preſervation; nay, I cannot help being of 
opinion, that any other man is fitter than a phyſician 
for this purpoſe. His thoughts are ſo conſtantly 
taken up with the rules of his art, that it is an hun- 
dred to one he will preſcribe more methods and 
medicines than can be uſed with ſafety. 

The fundamental rules for preſerving the health 
of children, are cleanlineſs, liberty, and free air. 
By cleanlineſs, I do not mean keeping the outſide 
of their clothes in a proper condition to be ſeen be- 
fore company, nor hindering them from fouling 
their hands and feet, when they are capable of go- 
ing abroad; but keeping them dry in the night time, 
when young, and frequently waſhing their bodies 
with cold water, and other things of the ſame na- 
ture and tendency. The ſecond rule is liberty. All 
perſons, young and old, love liberty; and as far as it 
does them no harm, it will certainly do them good. 
Many a free-born ſubje& is kept a flave for the 
firſt ten years of his life; and is ſo much handled 


II 
and carried about by women in his infancy, that 


the limbs and other parts of his body are frequently 
misſhapen, and the whole very much weakened: 


beſides, the ſpirits, when under a confinement, are 


generally in a dull and languiſhing ſtate. The beſt 
exerciſe in the world for children, is to let them 
romp and jump about, as ſoon as they are able, ac- 
cording to their own fancy. This in the country 
is beſt done in the fields; in a city a well aired room 
is better than being ſent into the ſtreets under the 
care of a ſervant, very few of whom are able ſo far 
to curb their own inclinations, as to let the child- 
ren follow theirs, even where they may do it with 
ſafety. As to free air, there is nothing more eſſen- 
tially neceſſary to the ſtrength and growth of ani- 
mals and plants. If a few plants of any kind are 
ſown in a cloſe confined place, they commonly 
grow up tall, ſmall and very weak. I have ſeen a 
bed of beans in a garden, under the ſhade of a hedge 
or tree, very long and ſlender, which brought to 
my mind a young family of quality, trained up in 
a delicate manner, who, if they grow at all, grow 
to length, but never to thickneſs. So univerſal is 
this, that I believe a body of a ſturdy or well-built 
make, is reckoned among them a coarſe and vulgar 
thing. | . 
There is one thing with regard to ſervants, that 
I would particularly recommend to your attention. 
All children are liable to accidents; theſe may hap- 
pen unavoidably; but do generally ariſe from the 
careleſsneſs of ſervants, and to this they are almoſt 
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always attributed by parents. This diſpoſes all 
ſervants, good or bad, to conceal them from the 
parents, when they can poſſibly do it. By this 
means, children often receive hurts in falls or other- 
wiſe, which, if known in time, might be eaſily re- 
medied, but not being known, either prove fatal, or 


make them lame or deformed. A near relation of 
mine has a high ſhoulder and a diſtorted waiſt from 


this very cauſe. To prevent ſuch accidents, it is 


neceſſary to take all pains poſſible to acquire the 


confidence of ſeryants, to convince them of the ne- 
ceſſity of concealing nothing. There are two diſ- 


poſitions in parents, which hinder the ſervants from 


making diſcoveries; the firſt is when they are very 
paſſionate, and apt to ſtorm and rage againſt their 
ſervants, for every real or ſuppoſed neglett. Such 


- perſons can never expect a confeffion, which muſt 


be followed by ſuch terrible vengeance. The other 
is, when they are tender-hearted, or timorous to ex- 
ceſs, which makes them ſhew themſelves deeply 
affected or greatly terrified upon any little accident 
that befalls their children. In this caſe, the very 
þeſt ſervants are unwilling to tell them through fear 
of making them miſerable. In ſuch caſes, there- 
fore, would adviſe parents, whatever may be their 


real opinions, to diſcover them as little as poſſible. 


to their ſervants, Let them ſtill inculcate this max- 
im, that there ſhould be no ſecrets concerning 
children, kept from thoſe moſt nearly intereſted in 


them. And that there may be no temptation to 


ſuch conduct, let them always appear as cool and 
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compoſed as poſſible, when any diſcovery is made, 


and be ready to forgive a real fault, in return for a 
candid acknowledgment. | 


LETTER II. 


Ir I miſtake not my laſt letter was concluded by 
ſome remarks, on the means of trying ſervants to 
be careful of the ſafety of children, and ready to diſ- 
cover early and honeſtly. any accidents that might 
happen to befall them. I muſt make ſome farther 
remarks upon ſervants. It is a ſubject of great 
importance, and inſeparably connected with what 
I have undertaken, You will find it extremely 
difficult to educate children properly, if the ſervants 
of the family do not conſpire in it; aud impoſſible, 
if they are inclined to. hinder it. In ſuch a caſe, 
the orders iſſued, or method laid down, will be 
neglected, where that is poſſible and ſafe; where 
neglect is unſafe, they will be unſucceſsfully or 
improperly executed, and many times, in the hear- 
ing of the children, they will be either laughed at, 
or complained of and diſapproved. The certain 
conſequence of this is, that children will inſenſibly 
come to look upon the directions and cautions of 
their parents as unneceſſary or unreaſonable re- 
ſtraints. It is a known and very common way for 
ſervants to inſinuate themſelves into the affections; 
of children, by granting them ſuch indulgences, as 
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would be refuſed them by their parents, as well as 
concealing the faults which ought to be puniſhed 
by parents, and they are often very fucceſsful in 


training them up to a moſt dangerous fidelity in 


keeping the ſecret. 

Such is the evil to be feared, which ought to 
have been more largely deſcribed: let us now come 
to the remedy. The foundation, to be fure, 1s to 
be very nice and careful in the choice of ſervants, 
This is commonly thought to be an extremely dif- 


ficult matter, and we read frequently in public 
papers the heavieſt complaints of bad ſervants. I 


am, however, one of thoſe who think the fault is at 
leaſt as often in the maſters. Good ſervants may 
certainly be had, and do generally incline of them- 


ſelves to be in good families, and when they find 


that they are ſo, do often continue very long in the 
ſame, without defiring to remove. You ought, 
therefore, to be exceedingly ſcrupulous, and not 


without an evident neceſſity, to hire any ſervant 


but who ſeems to be ſober and pious. Indeed, I 
flatter myſelf, that a pious family is ſuch, as none 
but one who is either, a ſaint or a hypocrite will be 
ſuppoſed to continue in. If any ſymptoms of the 
laſt character appears, you need not be told what 
you ought to do. 


The next thing, after the choice of ſervants, is 


to make conſcience of doing your duty to them, by 


example, inſtruction, admonition, and prayer. Your 


fidelity to them will naturally produce in them fi- 
delity to you and yours, and that upon the very beſt 


AJ 

principles. It will excite in them a deep ſenſe of 
gratitude, and at the ſame time fill them with ſen- 
timents of the higheſt and molt unfeigned eſteem. 
I could tell you of inſtances (you will however pro- 
bably recollect ſome yourſelf) of ſervants who from 
their living comfortably, and receiving benefits in 
pious families, have preferved ſuch a regard and 
attachment to their maſters as have been little ſhort 
of idolatry. I ſhall juſt” mention one—a worthy 
woman in this place, formerly fervant- to one of 
my predeceffors, and married many years ſince to 
a thriving tradeſman, continues to have ſuch an 
undiminiſhed regard to her maſter's memory, that 
ſhe cannot ſpeak of him without delight; keeps by 
her to this hour the newſpaper which gives'an ac- 
count of his death and character, and, I believe, 
would not exchange it for a bill or bond, to a very 
eonſiderable ſum. 

But the third and finiſhing direction with regard 
to ſervants, is to convince them, in a cool and diſ- 
paſſionate manner, of the reaſonableneſs of your 
method of proceeding, that as it is dictated by con- 
ſcience, it is conducted with prudence. Thence 
it is eaſy to repreſent to them that it is their duty, 
inſtead of hindering,its ſucceſs by oppoſition or ne- 
gligence, to co-operate with it to the utmoſt of 
their power. It is not below any man to reaſon in 
ſome caſes with his ſervants. 'There 1s a way of 


ſpeaking to them on ſuch ſubjects, by which you 


will loſe nothing of your dignity, but even corro- 
borate your authority. While you manifeſt your 
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firm reſolution, never to depart from your right 
and title to command; you may, notwithſtanding, 
at proper ſeaſons, and by way of condeſcenſion, 
give ſuch general reaſons for your conduct, as to 
ſhew that you are not acting by mere caprice or 
humour. Nay, even while you ſometimes inſiſt, 
that your command of itſelf ſhall be a law, and that 
you will not ſuffer it to be diſputed, nor be obliged 
fo give a reaſon for it, you may eaſily ſhew them 
that this alſo is reaſonable. They may be told that 
you have the greateſt intereſt in the welfare of your 
children, the beſt opportunity of being appriſed as 


to the means of proſecuting it, and that there may 


be many reaſons for your orders which it is unne- 
eeſſary or improper for them to know. 
Do not think that all this is exceſſive refinement, 


chimerical, or impoſſible. Servants are reaſonable 


creatures, and are beft governed by a mixture of 
authority and reaſon. 'They are generally dehghted 
to find themſelves treated as reaſonable, and will 
ſometimes diſcover a pride in ſhewing that they 
underſtand, as well as find a pleaſure -in entering 
into your views. When they find, as they will 
every day by experience, the ſucceſs and benefit of 

a proper method of education, it will give them a 
high opinion of, and confidence in, your judgment; 
they will frequently conſult you in their own affairs, 
as well as implicitly follow your directions in the 


management of yours. After all, the very higheſt 


inſtance of true greatneſs of mind, and the beſt 


ſupport of your authority, when you ſee neceſſarß 
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; 
to interpoſe it, is not to be opinionative, or obſtinate, 
but willing to acknowledge or remit a real miſtake, 


if it is diſcreetly pointed out, even by thoſe in the 


loweſt ſtations. The application of theſe refle&tions 


will occur in ſeveral of the following branches of 
this ſubject. 


The next thing I thall mention as neceflary, in 
order to the education of children, is, to eſtabliſh 
as ſoon as poſſible, an entire and abſolute authority 
over them. This is a part of the ſubject which re- 
quires to be treated with great judgment and deli- 
cacy. I with I may be able to do ſo. Opinions, 
likes modes and faſhions, change continually upon 
every point; neither is it eaſy ts keep, the juſt mid- 
dle, without verging to one. or other of the ex- 
tremes. On this in particular, we haye gone in 
this nation in general, from one extreme to the 
very utmoſt limits of the other. In the former age, 
both public and private, learned and religious edu- 


cation was carried on by mere dint of authority. 


This, to be ſure, was a ſavage and barbarous me- 
thod, and was, in many inſtances, terrible and diſ- 
guſting to the youth. Now, on the other hand, not 
only ſeverity, but authority is often decried: perſua- 
ſion, and every ſoft and gentle method, are recom- 
mended, in ſuch terms as plainly lead to a relaxa- 
tion. I hope you will be convinced that the middle 
way is beſt, when you find it is recommended by 
the Spirit of God in his word, Prov. xiii. 24. xix. 
18. xii. 15. Tou will alſo. find a-caution againſt 
excels in this matter, Col. iii. 21. | 
B 3 


I have ſaid above, that you ſhould « eſtabliſh 
as ſoon as poſſible an entire and abſolute autho- 
rity.” I would have it early, that it may be abſo- 
lute, and abſolute that it may not be ſevere. If 
parents are too Jong in beginning to exert their 
authority, they will find the taſk very difficult. 
Children, habituated to indulgence for a few of 
their firſt years, are exceedingly impatient of re- 


ſtraint, and if they happen to be of Riff or obſtinate 


tempers, can hardly be brought to an entire, at leaſt 
to a quiet and placid ſubmiſſion; whereas, if they 
are taken in time, there 1s hardly any temper but 


may be made to yield, and by early habit the ſub- 


jection becomes quite eaſy to themſelves. 

The authority ought alfo to be abſolute, that it 
may not be ſevere. The more complete and uni- 
form a parent's authority is, the offences will be 
more rare, puniſhment will be'lefs needed, and the 
more gentle kind of correction will be abundantly 
ſufficient. We ſee every where about us examples 
of this. A parent that has once obtained, and 
knows how to preſerve authority, will do more by 
a look of diſpleaſure, than another by the moſt paſ- 
ſionate words and even blows. It holds univer- 
fally in families and ſchools, and even the greater 
bodies of men, the army and navy, that thoſe who 
keep the ſtricteſt diſcipline, give the feweſt ſtrokes. 
I have frequently remarked that parents, even of 
the ſofteſt tempers, and who are formed for the 
greateſt indulgence- to their children, do, notwith- 
ſtanding correct them more frequently: and even 


more ſeverely, though to very little purpoſe, than 
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thoſe who keep up cheir authority. The reaſon is 
plain. Children by fooliſh indulgence become often : 


ſo froward and petulent in their tempers, that they 
provoke their eaſy parents paſt all endurance; fo 
that they are obliged, if not to ſtrike, at leaſt to 
ſceld them, in a manner as little to their own n 
as their children's profit. 

There is not a more diſculivng ſight than the 
impotent rage of a parent who has no authority. 
Among the lower ranks of people, who are under 
no reſtraint from decency, you may ſometimes ſee 
a father or mother running out into the ſtreet after 


a a child who is fled from them, with looks of fury 


and words of execration; and they are often ſtupid 
enough to imagine that neighbours or paſſengers 
will approve them in this conduct, though in fact 
it fills every beholder with horror. There is a de- 
gree of the ſame fault to be ſeen in perſons of better 
rank, though expreſſing itſelf ſomewhat differently, 
Il words and altercations will often fall out between 
parents and children before company; a fure fign 
that there is a defect of government at home or in 
private, The parent ſtung with ſhame at the miſ- 
behaviour or indiſcretion of the child, defires to 
perſuade the obſervers that it is not hi fault, and 
thereby effectually convinces every perſon of reflec- 
tion that it. ir. | 5 
I would therefore NE to every parent to 
begin the eſtabliſhment of authority much more 
early than is commonly ſuppoſed to be poſſible; 
that is to ſay, from about the age of eight or nine 


' 
1.4 
| 
| 


months. Tou will perhaps ſmile at this: but I ds 


aſſure you from experience, that by ſetting about it 
with prudence, deliberation, and attention, it may 
be in a manner completed by the age of twelve or 
fourteen months. Do not imagine I mean to bid 
you uſe the rod at that age; on the contrary, I 
mean to prevent the uſe of it in a great meaſure, 
and to point out a way by which children of ſweet 
and eaſy tempers may be brought to fuch a habit of 
compliance, as never to need correction at all; and 
whatever their temper may be, ſo much leſs of this 
is ſufficient, than upon any other ſuppoſition. This 


is one of my favourite ſchemes; let me try to ex- 


plain and recommend it. 

Habics. in general may be very early formed in 
children. An aſſociation of ideas is, as it were, the 
parent of habit. If then, you can accuſtom your 
children to perceive that your will muſt always pre- 
vail over theirs, when they are oppoſed, the thing 
is done, and they will ſubmit to it without difficulty 
or regret. To bring this about, as ſoon as they be- 
gin to ſhew their inclination by defire or averſion, 
let ſingle inſtances be choſen now and then (not too 
frequently) to contradict them. For example, if a 
child ſhews a defire to have any thing in his hand 
that he fees, or has any thing in his hand with 
which he is delighted, let the parent take it from 
him, and when he does fo, let no conſideration 


 whateyer make him reſtore it at that time. Then 


at a' conſiderable interval, perhaps a whole day is 
little enough, efpecially: at firſt, let the fame thing 
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be repeated. In the mean time, it muſt be care» 
fully obſerved, that no attempt ſhould be made to 

contradict the child in the intervals. Not the leaſt 
appearance of oppoſition, if - poſſible, ſhould be 
found between the will of the parent and that of 
child, except in thoſe choſen caſes, when the pa- 
rent muſt always prevail. 

I think it neceſſary that thoſe N ſhould 
always be made and repeated at proper intervals by 
the ſame perſon. It is alſo better it ſhould be by 
the father than the mother or any female attendant, 
becauſe they will be neceffarily obliged in many 
caſes to do things diſpleaſing to the child, as in 
dreſſing, waſhyig, &c. which ſpoil the operation; 
neither is it neceſſary that they ſhould interpoſe, for 
when once a full authority is eſtabliſhed in one per- 
ſon it can eaſily be communicated to others, as far 
as is proper. Remember, however, that mother or 
nurſe ſhould never preſume to condole with the 
child, or ſhew any ſigns of diſpleaſure, at his being 
croſſedʒ but on the contrary, give every mark of 
approbation, and of their own iin to the 
ſame perſon. x 

This experiment frequently. repeated, will in a 
little time ſo perfectly habituate the child to yield 
to the parent whenever he interpoſes, that he will 
make no oppoſition. I can aſſure you from experi- 
ence, having literally practiſed this method myſelf, 
that I never had a child of twelve months old, but 
who would ſuffer me to take any thing from him 
or her, without the leaſt mark of anger or diſſatis- 
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factionz while they would not ſuffer any other to 


do fo; without the bittereſt complaints. You 


will eafily perceive how this is to be extended 


gradually and univerſally, from one thing to ano- 
ther, from contradicting to commanding them. 
But this, and ſeveral other remarks upon eſtabliſh- 
ing and. preſerving authority, muſt be uy to 
another + 
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Tr theory laid down mY my En kee 1 eftab- 


liſhing an early and abſolute authority over children, 


is of much greater moment than, perhaps, you will 
immediately apprehend. There is a great diverſity 
in the temper and diſpoſition of children; and no 
leſs in the penetration, prudence, and reſolution of 


parents: From all theſe circumftances, difficulties 


ariſe, which increaſe very faft as the work is delay- 
ed. Some children have naturally very Riff and 
obſtinate tempers, and ſome have a certain pride, 
or, if you pleaſe, greatneſs of mind, which makes 
them think it a mean thing to yield. This diſpofi- 


tion is often greatly ſtrengthened in thoſe of high } 


birth, by the ideas of their own dignity and import- 
ance, inſtilled into them from their mother's milk. 
I have known a boy not fix years of age, who made 
it a point of honour not to cry when he was beat, 
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even by his parents. Other children have ſo ſtrong 
paſſions, or ſo great ſenſibility, that if they receive 
correction, they will cry immoderately, and either 
W be, or ſeem to be, affected to ſuch a degree, as to 


W cndanger their health or life. Neither is it uncom- 
$ mon for the parents in ſuch a caſe to give up the 
point, and if they do not aſk pardon, at leaſt they 
give very genuine marks of repentance and ſorrow 
for what they have done. 
I have faid this is not uncommon; but I may 
rather aſk you, whether you know any parents at 
Wall, who have ſo much prudence and firmneſs as 
not to be diſcouraged in the one caſe, or to relent in 
W the other? At the ſame time it mult always be re- 
W membered, that the correction is wholly loft which 
Y does not produce abſolute ſubmiſſion: perhaps I may 
lay it is more than loſt, becauſe it will irritate in- 
S ead of reforming them, and will inſtruct or per- 
F- ect them in the art of overcoming their parents, 
Wwhich they will not fail to manifeſt on a future 
opportunity. It is ſurpriſing to think how early 
children will diſcover the weak fide of their parents, 
# and what ingenuity they will ſhew in obtaining their 
WFavour or avoiding their diſpleafure. I think 1 have 
| Wobſcrved a child in treaty or expoſtulation with a 
, ent, diſcover more conſummate policy, at ſeven 
ears of age, than the parent himſelf, even when at- 
empting to cajole him with artful evaſions and ſpe- 
ious promiſes. On all theſe accounts, it muſt he a 
aſt advantage that a habit of ſubmiſſion ſhould be 
brought on ſo early, that even memory itſelf ſhall 
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not be able to reach back to its beginning. Unleſs 


this is done, there are many caſes in which, after the : 
beſt, management, the authority will be imperfect; p 
and ſome in which anything that deſerves that name e. 
will be impoſſible. | There are ſome families, not WA b 


contemptible either in ſtation or character, in which 
the parents are literally and properly obedient to 
their children; are forced to do things againſt their 
will, and chidden if they diſcover the -leaſt back- Ml 
wardneſs to comply. If you know none ſuch, I am 
ſure I do. 
Let us now proceed to the beſt means of preſerv- 
ing authority, and the way in which it ought to be 
daily exerciſed. I will trace this to its very ſource. 
Whatever authority you exerciſe over either chil- W 
dren or ſervants, or as a magiſtrate over other citi- "7 
zens, it ought to be dictated by conſcience, and Mi 
directed by a ſenſe of duty. Paſſion or reſentment 
ought to have as little place as poſſible, or rather, to 4 
ſpeak properly, though few can boaſt of having ar- | F 
rived, at full perfection, it ought to have no place 
at all. Reproof or correction given in a rage is al- 
ways conſidered by him to whom it is adminiſtered, 
as the effect of weakneſs in you, and therefore the 
demerit of the offence will be either wholly denied or 
ſoon forgotten. I have heard ſome parents often ſay, 
that they cannot correct their children unleſs they 
are angry; to whom I have uſually anſwered, then 
you ought not to correct them at all. Every one 
would be ſenſible, that for a magiſtrate to diſcover 
an intemperate rage in pronouncing ſentence againlt 
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2 criminal, would ba highly indecent. Ought not 
parents to puniſh their children in the ſame diſ- 
paſſionate manner? Ought they not to be at leaſt 
equally concerned to diſcharge their duty in the 
beſt manner, in one caſe as in the other? 
He who would preſerve his authority over his 


conduct. You may as well pretend to force peo- 
ple to love what is not amiable, as to reverence 
what is not reſpectable. A decency of conduct, 


viceable for the purpoſe we have now in view. 
Leſt this, however, ſhould be miſtaken, I muſt put 
in a caution, that I do not mean to recommend 
keeping children at too great a diſtance, by an uni- 
form ſternneſs and ſeverity of carriage. This, I 
think, is not neceſſary, even when they are young; 
and it may, to children of ſome tempers, be very 
ne- they are old. By and by you ſhall 
receive from me a quite contrary direction. But 
by dignity of carriage, I mean parents ſhewing 
themſelves always cool and reaſonable in their own 
conduct; prudent and.cautious in their converſation 
with regard to the reſt of mankind; not-fretful or 
impatient, or paſſionately fond of their own pe- 


| culiarities; and though gentle and affectionate to 


their children, yet avoiding levity in their preſence. 

This, probably, is the meaning of the,precept of 

the ancients, Maxima debetur pueris reverentia.... I 

would have them cheerful, yet ſerene. In ſhort, I. 

would have their familiarity to be evidently an act 
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of condeſcenfion. Believe it, my dear Sir, that 
which begets eſteem, will not fail to produce ſub- 
jection. EE 

That this may not be carried too far, I would 
recommend every expreſſion of affection and kind- 
neſs to children when it is ſafe, that is to ſay, when 
their behaviour is ſuch as to deſerve it. There is 
no oppoſition at all between parental tenderneſs and 
parental authority. They are the beſt ſupports to 
each other. It is not only lawful, but will be of 
ſervice, that parents ſhould diſcover the greateſt 
fondneſs for children in infancy, and make them 
perceive diſtinctly with how much pleaſure they 
gratify all their innocent inclinations. 'This, how- 
ever, muſt always be done when they are quiet, 
gentle, and ſubmiſſive in their carriage. Some have 
found fault with giving them, for doing well, little 
rewards of ſweetmeats and playthings, as tending 
to make them mercenary, and leading them to look 
upon the indulgence of appetite as the chief good. 
This, 1 apprehend, 15 rather refining too much: the 
great point is, that they be rewarded for doing 
good, and not for doing evil. When they are croſs 
or froward, I would never buy peace, but force it. 
Nothing can be more weak and fooliſh, or more 
deſtructive of authority, than When children are 
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noiſy and in ill humour, to give them or promiſe i 


them ſomething to appeaſe them. When the Ro- 
man emperors began to give penſions and ſubſidies 


to the Northern nations to keep them quiet, a man 


might have foreſeen without the ſpirit of prophecy, 
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who would be maſter in a little time. The caſe 
is exactly the ſame with children. They will ſoon 
avail themſelves of this uneaſineſs in their parents, 
command favours inſtead of begging them, and be 
inſolent when they ſhould be grateful. 


The ſame conduct ought to be uniformly pre- 


ſerved as children advance in years and underſtand- 
ing. Let parents try to convince them how much 
ehey have their real intereſt at heart. Sometimes 
children will make a requeſt, and receive a haſty 
or a froward denial; yet upon refle&ion the thing 
appears not to be unreaſonable, and finally it is 
granted; and whether it be right or wrong, ſome- 
times by the force of importunity, it is extorted. 
If parents expect either gratitude or ſubmiſſion for 
favours ſo ungraciouſly beſtowed, they will find 
themſelves egregiouſly miſtaken. It is their duty 
to proſecute, and it ought to be their comfort to 
ſee, the happineſs of their children; and therefore 
they ought to lay it down as a rule, never to give 
a ſudden or haſty refuſal; but, when any thing is 
propoſed to them, conſider deliberately and fully 
whether it is proper—and after that, either grant 


it cheerfully, or deny it firmly. 


It is a noble ſupport of authority, when it is really 
and viſibly directed to the moſt important end. 
My meaning in this, 1 hope, is not obſcure. The 


end I conſider as moſt important is, the glory of 


God in the eternal happineſs and ſalvation of chil- 
dren. Whoever believes in a future ate w- 


ever has a juſt ſenſe of the importance of eternity to 
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himſelf, cannot fail to have a like concern for his 
offspring. This ſhould be his end both in inſtruc- 


tion and government; and when it viſibly appears 
that he is under the conſtraint of conſcience, and 
that either reproof or correction are the fruit of 
ſanctified love, it will give them irreſiſtible force. 
I will tell you here, with all the ſimplicity neceſſary 
in ſuch a ſituation, what I have often ſaid in my 
courſe of paſtoral viſitation in families, where there 
is in many caſes, through want of judgment, as 
well as want of principle, a great negle& of au- 
thority. « Uſe your authority for God, and he 
will tupport it. Let it always be ſeen that you are 
more diſpleaſed at fin than at folly. What a ſhame 
is it, that if a child ſhall, through the inattention 
and levity of youth, break a diſh or a pane of the 
window, by which you may loſe the value of a few 
pence, you ſhould ſtorm and rage at him with the 
utmoſt fury, or perhaps beat him with unmerciful 
ſeverity; but if he tells a lie, or takes the name of 
God in vain or quarrels with his neighbours, he 


ſhall -eafily obtain pardon; or perhaps, if he is re- 


proved by others, you will juſtify-him, and take his 
part,” 

You cannot eaſily believe the weight that it gives 
to family authority, when it appears viſibly to pro- 
ceed from a ſenſe of duty, and to be itſelf an act 
of obedience to God. This will produce coolneſs 
and compoſure in the manner, it will direct and 
enable a parent to mix every expreſſion of heart- 
felt tenderneſs, with the moſt ſevere and ncedful 
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reproofs. It will make it quite conſiſtent to affirm, 
that the rod itſelf is an evidence of love, and that 
it is true of every pious parent on earth, which is 
ſaid of our Father in heaven: „ Whom the Lord 
loveth he chaſteneth, and ſcourgeth every fon whom 
he receiveth. Ifeye endure chaltening, God dealeth 
with you as with ſons: for what ſon is he whom 
the Father chaſteneth not? but if ye are without 
chaſtiſement, whereof all are partakers, then are ye 
baſtards and not fons.” With this maxim in your 
eye, I would recommend, that folemnity .ake the 
place of, and be ſubſlituted for ſeverity. When a 
child, for example, diſcovers a very depraved diſ- 
poſition, inſtead of multiplying ſtripes in proportion 
to the reiterated provocations, every circumſtance 
ſhould be introduced, whether in reproof or puniſh- 
ment, that can either diſcover the ſeriouſneſs of 
your mind, or make an impreſhon of awe and re- 
verence upon his. The time may be fixed before 
hand—at ſome diſtance—the Lord's day—his own 
birth-day—with many other circumſtances that 
may be fo ſpecial that it is impoſſible to enumerate. 
them. I ſhall juſt repeat what you have heard often 
from me in converfation, that ſeveral pious perſons 
made it an invariable cuſtom, as ſoon as their chil-, 
dren could read, never to correct them, but after 
they had read over all the paſſages of ſcripture 
which commanded it, and generally accompanied 
it with prayer to God for his bleſſing. I know well 
with what ridicule this would be treated by many, 
if publicly mentioned, but that does not ſhake my 
C 3 
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judgment in the leaſt, being fully convinced that it 
is a moſt excellent method, and that it is impoſſible 
to blot from the minds of children, while they live 
upon earth, the impreſkons that are made by theſe 
means, or to abate the veneration they will retain 
for the parents who acted fuch a part. 

Suffer me here to obſerve to you, that ſuch a plan 
as the above requires judgment, reflection, and 
great attention in your whole conduct. Take heed 
chat there be nothing admitted in the intervals that 
eounteracts it. Nothing is more deſtructive of 
authority, than frequent diſputes and chiding upon 
ſmall matters. This is often more irkſome to chil- 
dren than parents are aware of. It weakens their 
influence inſenſibly, and in time makes their opinion 
and judgment of little weight, if not wholly con- 
temptible. As before I recommended dignity in 
your general conduct, fo in a particular manner, let 
the utmoſt care be taken not to render authority 
cheap, by too often interpoſing it. There is really 
too great a riſk to be run in every ſuch inſtance. 
If parents will be deciding directly, and cenſuring 
every moment, it is to be ſuppoſed they will be 
ſometimes wrong; and when this evidently appears, 
it will take away from the credit of their opinion, 
and weaken their influence, even where it ought to 
prevail. 7 | 

Upon the whole, to encourage you to chooſe a 
wiſe plan, and to adhere to it with firmneſs, I can 
venture to aſſure you, that there is no doubt of your 


ſucceſs. To ſubdue a youth after he has been long 
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accuſtomed to indulgence, I take to be in all caſes | 


difficult, and in many impoſſible; but while the 
body is tender, to bring the mind to ſubmiſſion, to 
train up a child in the nurture and admonition of 
the Lord, I know is not impothible: and he who 
hath given the command, can ſcarcely fail to follow 
it with his bleſſing. 


I am, &c. 
LETTER IV. 


DEAR SIR, 


H. ne now finiſhed what I propoſed to ſay on 


the means of eſtabliſhing and prelerving authority, 


] ſhall proceed to another very important branch of 
the ſubject, and beg your particular attention to it, 
viz. Example. Do not, however, ſuppoſe that I 
mean to enter on that moſt beaten of all topics, the 


influence of example in general, or to write a diſ- 


ſertation on the common ſaying, that example 
teaches better than precept.“ An able writer, 
doubtleſs, might ſet even this in ſome new light, 
and make it a ſtrong argument with every good 
man to pay the ſtricteſt attention to his viſible con- 
duct. What we ſee every day has a conſtant and 


powerful influence on our temper and carriage. 


Hence ariſe national characters and national man- 
ners, and every characteriſtic diſtinction of age or 
place. But of this I have already ſaid enough. 
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Neither is it my purpoſe to put you in mind of 
the importance of example to enforce inſtruction, 
or of the ſhamefulneſs of a man's pretending to 
teach others what he deſpiſes himſelf. This ought 
in the ſtrongeſt manner to be laid before paſtors and 
other public perſons, who often defeat habitually 
by their lives, what they attempt to do occaſionally 
in the execution of their office. If there remains 
the leaſt ſuſpicion of your being of that character, 
theſe letters would have been quite in another ſtrain, 
I believe there are ſome perſons of very irregular 


lives, who have ſo much natural light in their con- 


ſciences, that they would be grieved or perhaps 
offended, if their children ſhould tread exactly in 
their own ſteps: but even theſe, and much leſs 
others, who are more hardened, can never be ex- 
pected to. undertake or carry on the ſyſtem of 
education, we are now endeayouring to illyſtrate. 
Suffer me, however, before I proceed, to make one 
remark: when I have heard of parents who have 
been watched by their own children, when drunk, 


and taken care of, leſt they ſhould meet with injury 


or hurtful accidents—or whoſe intemperate rage 


and horrid blaſphemies, have, without ſcruple, been 


expoſed both to children and ſervants or who, as 
has been ſometimes the caſe, were ſcarcely at the 
pains to conceal their criminal amours, even from 
their own offspring] have often reflected on the 
degree of impiety in principle, or ſearedneſs of con- 
ſcience, or both united, neceſſary to ſupport them 
in ſuch circumſtances. Let us leave all ſuch with 
a mixture of pity and diſdain. 
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By mentioning example, therefore, as an im- 
portant and neceſſary branch of the education of 
children, I have chiefly in view a great number of 


particulars, which, ſeparately taken, are, or at leaſt - 


are ſuppoſed to be, of little moment; yet by their 
union or frequent repetition, produce important and 
laſting effects. I have alſo in view to include all 
that claſs of aQions in which there is, or may be, 
a coincidence between the duties of piety and polite- 
neſs, and by means of which, the one is incorpor- 


ated with the other. Theſe are to be introduced 


under the head of example, becauſe they will ap- 
pear there to. beſt advantage, and becauſe many of 
them can hardly be taught or underitood in any 
other way, 

This, I apprehend, you will readily approve of, 
becauſe, though you juſtly conſider religion as the 


moſt effentially neceflary qualification, you mean, 


at the ſame time, that your children ſhould be fitted 
for an appearance becoming their ſtation in the 
world. It is alſo the more neceſſary, as many are 
apt to disjoin wholly the ideas of piety and polite» 
neſs, and to ſuppoſe them not only diſtinct, but 
incompatible. This is a dangerous ſnare to many 
parents, who think there is no medium between the 
grolleſt ruſticity and giving way to all the vanity 
and extravagance of a diſſipated life. Perſons truly 
pious have often by their conduct given counte- 
nance to this miſtake. By a certain narrowneſs of 
ſentiment and behaviour, they have become them- 
ſelves, and rendered their children, unkt for a 
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general intercourſe with mankind, or the public 
duties of an active life. 

Tou know, Sir, as much as any man, how con- 
trary my opinion and conduct have been upon this 
ſubject. I cannot help thinking that true religion 
is not only conſiſtent with, but neceſſary to the 
perfection of true politeneſs. There is a noble 
ſentiment to this purpoſe illuſtrated at conſiderable 
length in the Port Royal Eſſays, viz. « That worldly 
ic politeneſs is no more than an imitation or im- 
&« perfect copy of Chriſtian charity, being the pre- 
« tence, or outward appearance, of that difference 
« to the judgment, and attention to the intereſt of 
c Others, which a true Chriſtian has as the rule of 
& his life, and the diſpoſition of his heart.”* I have 
at preſent in my mind the idea of certain perſons, 
whom you will eaſily«gueſs at, of the firſt quality: 
one or two of the male, and twice that number at 
leaſt of the female ſex, in whom piety and high 
ſation are united. What a ſweetneſs and compla- 
cency of countenance, what a condeſcenſion and 
gentleneſs of manners, ariſing from the humility of 
the goſpel being joined to the refined elegance in- 
ſeparable from their circumſtances in life! | 


* The authors of theſe Eſſays, commonly called by writers who 
make mention of them, the Gentlemen of Port-Royal, were a 


ſociety of Janſeniſts in France, who uſed to meet at that place; 


all of whom were eminent for literature, and many of them of 
high rank, as will be evident by mentioning the names of Paſcal, 
Arnaud, and the Prince of Conti. The laſt was the author of 
the Huy from which the above remark is taken. 
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Be pleaſed to follow me to the other extreme of 
human ſociety. - Let us. go to the remoteſt cottage 
of the wildeſt country, and viſit the family that 
inhabits it. If they are pious, there is a certain 
humanity and good-will attending their ſimplicity, 
which make it highly agreeable. There is alſo a 
decency in their ſentiments, which, flowing from 
the diftates of conſcience, is as pleaſing in all re- 
ſpects as the reſtraint impoſed by the rules of good 
breeding, with which the perſons here in view have 
little opportunity of being acquainted. On the 
contrary, unbred country people, when without 
principle, have generally a ſavageneſs and brutality 
in their carriage, as contrary to good manners as 
to piety itſelf. No one has a better opportunity of 
making obſervations of this kind, than I have from 
my office and ſituation; and I can aſſure you, that 
religion is the great poliſner of the common people. 
It even enlarges their underſtandings as to other 
things. Having been accuſtomed to exerciſe their 
judgment and refleCtion on religious ſubjects, they 
are capable of talking more ſenſibly on agriculture, 
polities, or any common topic of indifferent con- 
verſation. _ | = 4 

Let me not forget to ſpeak of the middle ranks 
of life. Here, alſo, I ſcruple not to affirm, that 
whatever ſphere a man has been bred in, or attained 
to, religion is not an injury, but an addition to the 
politeneſs of his carriage. They ſeem indeed to 


confeſs their relation to one another, by their re- 
ciprocal influence, In promiſcuous converſation, 
'% 


3 
as true religion contributes to make men decent or 
courteous, fo true politeneſs guards them effectually 
from any outrage againſt piety or purity. If I were 
unhappily thrown into mixed or dangerous com. 


pany, 1 ſhould not apprehend any thing improper | 


for me to hear from the moſt wicked man, but 
from the greateſt clown. I have known gentlemen, 
who were infidels in principle, and whoſe lives, I 
had reaſon to believe, were privately very bad, yet 
in converſation they were guarded, decent, and im- 


proving; whereas if there come into company a | 


rough, unpoliſhed, country gentleman, no man can 
promiſe that he will not break out into ſome pro- 
fane exclamation, or obſcene allufion, which it 
would be wrong to attribute to impiety, ſo much 
as to rudeneſs and want of reflection. 

T have been already too long in the introduction, 
and in giving the reaſons for what I propoſe fhall 
make a part of this branch of the ſubject, and-yet I 


muſt make another preliminary remark: there is the 


greater neceſſity for uniting piety and politeneſs im 
the ſyſtem of family example, that as piety is by 
that means inculcated with the greateſt advantage, 
ſo politeneſs can ſcarcely be attained in any other 
way. It is very rare that perſons reach a higher 
degree of politeneſs, than what they have been 
formed to in the families of their parents and other 
near relations. True politeneſs does not conſiſt in 
dreſs, or a few motions of the body, but in a habit 
of ſentiment and converſation: the firſt may be 
learned from a maſter, and in a little time; the laſt 
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only by a long and conſtant intercourſe with thoſe. 


who poſſeſs, and are therefore able to impart it. 
As the difficulty is certainly greateſt with the 
female ſex, becauſe they have ſewer opportunities 
of being abroad in the world, I ſhall take an exam- 
ple from among them. 

Suppoſe a man of low birth living in the country, 
by induſtry and parſimony has become wealthy, and 
has a daughter to whom he deſires to give a genteel 
education. He ſends her to your city.to a boarding 
ſchool, for the other which is nearer me, you are 
pleaſed not to think ſufficient for that purpoſe. She 


will ſpeedily learn to buy expenſive and faſhionble | 


clothes, and moſt probably be in the very height and 
and extravagance of the faſhion, one of the ſureſt 
ſigns of a vulgar taſte. - She may alſo, if her capa- 
city is tolerable, get rid of her ruſtic air and carriage: 
and if it be better than ordinary, learn to diſcourſe 
upon whatever topic is then in vogue, and comes 
in immediately after the weather, which is the be- 
ginning of all converſation. But as her reſidence 
is only for a time, ſhe. returns home, where ſhe 
can ſee or hear nothing but as before. Mult ſhe 
not relapſe ſpeedily into the fame vulgarity of ſen- 
timent, and perhaps the ſame provincial dialect, ts 
which ſhe had been accuſtomed from her youth? 
Neither is it impoſſible that ſhe may juſt retain as 
much of the city ceremonial, as by the incongruous 
mixture, will render her ridiculous. There is but 
one ſingle way of eſcape, which we have ſeen ſome 
young women of merit and capacity take, which 1 is 
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to contract an intimacy with perſons of liberal ſen- 
timents and higher breeding, and be as little among 
their relations as poſſible. 1 have given this deſcrip- 
tion to convince you that 1t is in their father's houſe, 
and by the converſation and manners to which they 
are accuſtomed, that children muſt be formed to 


_ politeneſs, as well as to virtue. I carry this mat- 


ter ſo far, that I think it a diſadvantage to be bred 
too high, as well as too low. I do not deſire, and 
have always declined any opportunities given me of 
Laving my children reſide long in families of high 


rank. I was afraid they would contract an air and 


manner unſuitable to what was to be their condition 
for the remainder of their lives. I would wiſh to 
give my children as juſt, as noble, and as elegant 


ſentiments as poſſible, to fit them for rational con- 
verfation, but a dreſs and carriage ſuited for their 


ſtation, and not inconſiſtent with the meekneſs of 
the goſpel. 

Though the length of this digreſſion, or expla- 
natory introduction, has made it impoſſible to ſay 
much in this letter on forming children's character 
and manners by example, before I conclude I will 
give one direction which is pretty comprehenſive: 
Give the utmoſt: attention to the manner of receiv- 
ing and entertaining ſtrangers in your family, as well 
as to your ſentiments and expreſſions with regard 
to them when they are gone. I am fully perſyaded 
that the plaineſt and ſhorteſt road to real politeneſs 
of carriage, and the moſt amiable ſort of hoſpitality, 


is to think of others juſt as a Chriſtian ought, and 
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to expreſs theſe thoughts with modeſty and candour. 
This will keep you at an equal diſtance from a ſur- 
ly and moroſe carriage on the one hand, and a 
fawning cringing obſequiouſneſs, or unneceſſary 
compliment and ceremony, on the other. As theſe 
are circumſtances to which children in early life are 
very attentive, and which occur conſtantly in their 
preſence, it is of much moment what ſentiments 
they imbibe from the behaviour of their parents, I 
do not mean only their learning from them an eaſe 
and dignity of carriage, or the contrary; but alſo ſome 
moral or immoral habits of the laſt conſequence. If 


they perceive you happy and lifted up with the viſit 


or countenance of perſons of high rank, ſolicitous to 
entertain them properly, ſubmiſſive and flatteringan 
your manner of ſpeaking to them, vain, and apt to 
boaſt of your connection with them: and if, on the 
contrary, they perceive you hardly civil to perſons 
of inferior ſtations or narrow circumſtances, impa- 
tient of their company, and immediately ſeizing the 
opportumty of their departure to deſpiſe or expoſe 
them: will not this naturally lead the young mind 
to conlider riches and high ſtation as the great 
ſources. of earthly happineſs? Will it not give a 
ſtrong bias to their whole deſires and ſtudies, as 
well as viſibly affect their behaviour to others in 
ſocial hfe? Do not think that this is too nice and 
refined: the firſt imprefſions upon young perſons, 
though inconſiderable in themſelves, have often a 
great as well as laſting effect. 


I remember to have read, many years ago, iu 


22 


2 
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the archbiſhop of Cambray's education of a daugh- 
ter, an advice to parents to let their children per- 
ceive that they eſteem others, not according to their 
ſtation or outward ſplendor, but by their virtue and 
real worth. It muſt be acknowledged, that there 
are ſome marks of reſpect due to men, according 
to their place in civil life, which a good man would 
not to fail to give them, even for conſcience ſake, 
But it is an eaſy matter, in perfect conſiſtency with 
this, by more frequent voluntary intercourſe, as 
well as by our uſual manner of ſpeaking, to pay 
that homage which is due to piety, to expreſs our 
contempt or indignation at vice, or meanneſs of 
every kind. I think it no inconſiderable addition to 
this remark, that we ſhould be as cautious of eſti- 
mating happineſs as virtue by\outward ſtation; and 
keep at the ſame diſtance from envying as from 
flattering the great. 

But what I muſt particularly recommend to you, 
is to avoid that common but deteſtable cuſtom of 
receiving perſons with courteſy, and all the marks 
of real friendſhip, in your houſe; and the moment 
they are gone, falling upon their character and con- 
duct with unmerciful ſeverity. I am ſenſible there 
are ſome caſes, though they are not numerous, in 
which it may be lawful to ſay of others behind their 
back, what would be at leaſt imprudent or unſafe 
to ſay in their own preſence. Neither would | ex- 
clude parents from the advantage of pointing out to 
their children the miſtakes and vices of others, as a 
warning or leſſon of inſtruction to themſelves. Yet 
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as detraction in general is to be avoided at all times; 


ſo, of all others, the moſt improper ſeaſon to ſpeak 


to any man's prejudice, is, after you have juſt re- 
ceived and treated him in a hoſpitable manner, as 
a friend; There is ſomething mean in it, and ſome- 
thing ſo nearly allied to hypocriſy and difingenuity, 
that I would not chooſe to act fuch a part even to 
thoſe whom would take another opportunity of 
pointing out to my children, as perſons whoſe con- 
verſation they ſhould avoid, and whoſe conduct they 
ſhould abhor. 

In every ftation, and among all ranks, this rake 
is often tranſgreſſed but there is one point in which 
it is more frequently and more univerſally tranſ- 
greſſed than in any other, and that is by turning 
the abſcat into ridicule, for any thing odd or awk- 


ward in their behaviour. I am forry to ſay that this 


is an indecorum that prevails in ſeveral families of 
high rank. A man of inferior ſtation, for ſome 


particular reaſon, is admitted to their company. 


He is perhaps not well acquainted with the rules of 


politeneſs, and the prefence of his ſuperiors, to 


which he is unaccuſtomed, increafes his ernbarraſl- 
ment. Immediately on his departure, a petulent 
boy or giddy girl will fet about mimicking his mo- 
tions and repeating his phraſes, to the great enter- 
tainment of the company who apparently derive 
much ſelf. ſatis faction from a circumſtance in which 
there is no merit at all. If any perſon renders him- 
ſelf juſtly ridiculous, by affecting a character which 
he is unable to ſuſtain, ou him be treated __ the 
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contempt he deſerves. But there is ſomething very 
ungenerous in people treating their inferiors with 
diſdain, merely becauſe the ſame providence that 
made their anceſtors great, left the others in a lower 
ſphere : 
It has often given me great indignation to ſee a 
gentleman, or his wife, of real worth, good under- 
ſtanding, but ſimple manners, deſpiſed and ridiculed, 
for a defect which they could not remedy, and that 
often by perſons the moſt inſignificant and frivol- 


ous, who never uttered a ſentence in their lives 


that deſerved to be remembered or repeated. But 
if this conduct is ungenerous in the great, how di- 
yerting is it to ſee the ſame diſpoſition carried down 
through all the inferior ranks, and ſhewing itſelf in 
a filly triumph of every claſs over thoſe who are 
ſuppoſed to be below them? I have known many 
perſons, whoſe ſtation was not ſuperior to mine, 
take great pleaſure in expreſſing their contempt of 
wulgar ideas and low life; and even a tradeſman's 


wife, in a city, glorying over the unpoliſhed manners 


of her country acquaintance. | : 
Upon the whole, as there 1s no diſpoſition to 
which young perſons are more prone than derifion, 


or, as the author I cited above, Mr. Fenelon, ex- 
preſſes it, un efprit mocqueur et malin,—and few 


that parents are more apt to cheriſh, under the idea 
of its being a ſign of ſprightlineſs and vivacity,— 
there is none which a pious and prudent parent 
ſhould take greater care to reſtrain, by admonition, 
and deſtroy by a contrary example. 1 am, 

| Sir, &C. 
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LETTER V. 
BEAR SIR, 


Ler us now proceed to conſider more fully what 
it is to form children to piety by example. This 
is a ſubject of great extent, and, perhaps, of diff- 
culty. The difficulty, however, does not conſiſt 
either in the abſtruſeneſs of the arguments, or un- 
certainty of the facts, upon which they are founded, 
but in the minuteneſs or trifling nature of the cir- 
cumſtances taken ſeparately, which makes them 
often either wholly unnoticed or greatly undervalued 
It is a ſubject, which, if I miſtake not, is much 
more eaſily conceived than explained. If you have 
it conſtantly in your mind, that your whole viſible 
deportment will powerfully, though inſenſibly, in- 
fluence the opinions and future conduct of your 
children, it will give a form or colour, if I may 
ſpeak ſo, to every thing you ſay or do. There are 
numberleſs and nameleſs initances in which this 
reflection will make you ſpeak, or refrain from 
ſpeaking, add, or abſtain from, ſome circumſtances 
of action, in what you are engaged; nor will this be 
accompanied with any reluctance in the one caſe, 
or conſtraint in the other. 

But 1 muſt not content myſelf with this, My 
profeſſion gives me many opportunities of obſerving, 
that the impreſſion made by general truths, however 
juſtly ſtated or fully proved, is ſeldom ſtrong or 
laſting. Let me therefore deſcend to practice, and 


illuſtrate what I have ſaid by examples. Here 
again a difficulty occurs. If I give a particular 
inſtance, 1t will perhaps operate no farther than 
recommending a like conduct in circumſtances the 
ſame, or perfectly ſimilar. For example, I might 
ſay, in ſpeaking to the diſadvantage of abſent per- 


. ſons, I beſeech you never fail to add the reaſon why 


you take ſuch liberty, and indeed never take that 
liberty at all, but when it can be juſtified upon the 


principles of prudence, candour, and charity. A 


thing may be right in itſelf, but children ſhould be 


made to ſee why it is right. This is one inſtance 


of examplary caution, but if I were to add a dozen 
more to it, they would only be detached precepts; 
whereas I am anxious to take in the whole extent 
of edifying example. In order to this, let me range 
or divide what I have to ſay, under diſtin heads. 
A parent who wiſhes that his example ſhould be a 
ſpeaking leſſon to his children, ſhould order it fo 
as to convince them, that he conſiders religion as 
neceflary, reſpectable, amiable, profitable, and de- 
lightful. I am ſenſible that ſome of theſe characters 
may ſeem ſo nearly allied, as ſcarcely to admit of 
a diſtinction. Many parts of a virtuous conduct 
fall under more than one of thefe denominations. 
Some actions perhaps deſerve all the epithets here 
mentioned, without exception and without preju- 
dice one of another. But the diſtinctions ſeem to 
me very uſeful, for there is certainly a claſs of ac- 
tions which may be ſaid to belong peculiarly, or at 
leaſt eminently, to each of theie different heads. 
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By taking them ſeparately, therefore, it will ſerve * 


to point out more fully the extent of your duty, 


and to ſuggeſt it when it would not otherwiſe oc- 


cur, as well as to ſet the obligation to it in the 


ſtronger light. 


1. You ſhould, in your general deportment, make 


your children perceive that you look upon religion 
as abſolutely neceſſary.” I place this firſt, becauſe 
it appears to me firſt both in point of order and 
force. I am far from being againſt taking all pains 
to ſhew that religion is rational and honourable in 
itſelf, and vice the contrary: but I deſpiſe the fooliſh 
rehnement of thoſe, who, through fear of making 


children mercenary, are for being very ſparing of 


the mention of heaven or hell. Such conduct is 
apt to make them conceive, that a neglect of their 
duty is only falling ſhort of a degree of honour and 
advantage, which, for the gratification of their paſ- 
fions, they are very willing to relinquiſh. Many 
parents are much more ready to tell their children 
ſuch or ſuch a thing is mean, and not like a gentle- 
man, than to warn them that they will thereby in- 
cur the diſpleaſure of their Maker, But when the 
practices are really and deeply criminal, as in ſwear- 
ing and lying, it is quite improper to reſt the matter 
there. 1 admit that they are both mean, and that 
juſtice ought to be done to them in this reſpect, 

but I contend that it ſhouly only be a ſecondary 
conſideration, 


Let not human reaſonings be put in the balance 


with divine wiſdom. The care of our ſouls is 
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- repreſented in ſcripture as the one thing needful, 
He makes a miſerable bargain, who gains the whole 
world and loſes his own foul. It is not the native 
beauty of virtue or the outward credit of it, or the 
inward ſatisfaction ariſing from it, or even all theſe 
combined together, that will be ſuthcieat to change 
our natures and govern our conduQ; but a deep 
conviction that unleſs we are reconciled to God we 
ſhall without doubt periſh everlaſtingly. 

You will ſay, this is very true and very bt for a 
pulpit, but what is that claſs of actions that ſhould 
impreſs it habitually on the minds of children? Per- 
haps you will even ſay, what one action will any 
good man be guilty of- much more habitual con- 
duct—that can tend to weaken their belief of it? 
This is the very point which I mean to explain. 
It is certainly poſſible that a man may at ſtated 
times give out that he looks upon religion to be 
abſolutely neceſſary, and yet his conduct in many 
particulars, may have no tendency to impreſs this 
on the minds of his children. If he ſuffers parti- 
cular religious duties to be eaſily diſplaced, to be 


ſnortened, poitponed, or omitted, upon the moit 


trifling accounts, depend upon it, this will make 
religion in gencral ſeem leſs neceſſary, to thoſe who 
obſerve it. If an unpleaſant day will keep a man 
from public worſhip, when, perhaps, a hurricane 
will not keep him fra an election meeting—if he 
chooſes to take phyſic, or give it to his children on 
the Lord's day, when it could be done with equa! 


eaſe on the day before or after—if he will more 
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readily allow his ſervants to pay 2 viſit to their 


friends on that day than any other, though he has 


reaſon to believe they will ſpend it in junketing and 
idleneſs— it will not be eaſy to avoid fuſpecting that 
worldly advantage is what determines his choice. 
Take an example or two more on this head. 
Suppoſing a man uſually to worſhip God in his 
family; if he ſometimes omit it—if he allow every 
little buſineſs to interfere with it if company will 
make him diſpenſe with it, or ſhift it from its pro- 
per ſeaſon—believe me, the idea of religion being 


every man's firſt and great concern, is in a good 


meaſure weakened if not wholly loſt. It is a very 
nice thing in religion to know the real connection 
between, and the proper mixture of ſpirit and form. 
The form without the ſpirit is good for nothing: 
but on the other hand, the ſpirit without the form, 
never yet exiſted. I am of opinion that punctual 
and even ſcrupulous regularity in all thoſe duties 
that occur periodically, is the way to make them 
eaſy and pleafant to thoſe who attend them. They 
alſo become, like all other habits, in ſome degree 
neceflary; ſo that thofe who have been long accuſ- 
tomed to them, feel an uneaſineſs in families where 
they are generally or frequently neglected. I can- 


not help alſo mentioning to you, the great danger 


of paying and receiving viſits on the Lord's day, 
unleſs when it is abſolutely neceſſary. It is a mat- 
ter not merely difficult, but wholly impracticable, 
in ſuch caſes, to guard effectually againſt improper 
ſubjects of converſation, Nor is this all; for let 
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the converſation be what it will, I contend that the 


duties of the family and the cloſet are fully ſufficient 


to employ the whole time; which muſt therefore be 
waſted or miſapplied by the intercourſe of ſtrangers, 

I only further obſerve, that I know no circum- 
ſtance from which your opinion of the neceſſity of 


religion will appear with the greater clearneſs, or 


earry it in greater force than your behaviour to- 
wards and treatment of , your children in time of 
dangerous ſickneſs. Certainly there is no time in 
their whole lives when the neceſſity appears more 
urgent, or the opportunity more favourable, for 


impreſſing their minds with a ſenſe of the things 


that belong to their peace. What ſhall we ſay then 
of thoſe parents, who through fear of alarming their 


minds, and augmenting their diſorder, will not ſuf- 


fer any mention to be made to them of the approach 
of death, or the importance of eternity? I will re- 
late to you an example of this. A young gentle- 
man of eſtate in my pariſh, was taken ill of a dan- 


gerous fever in a friend's houſe at a diſtance. 1 


went to ſee him in his illneſs, and his mother, a 
widow lady, intreated me not to ſay any thing 
alarming to him, and not to pray with him, but to 
go to prayer in another room, wherein ſhe wiſely ob- 
ſerved, it would have the ſame effect. The young 
man himſelf ſoon found that I did not act as he 
had expected, and was ſo impatient that it became 
neceſſary to give him the true reaſon. On this 
he inſiſted, in the moſt poſitive manner, that all 


reſtriction ſhould be taken off, which was done. 
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What was the confequence? He was exceedingly ' 
pleaſed and compoſed; and if this circumſtance did» 
not haſten, it certainly neither hindered nor re- 
tarded his recovery. ö 

Be pleaſed to remark, that the young gentleman 
here ſpoken of, neither was at that time, nor is yet, 
ſo far as I am able to judge, truly religious; and 
therefore I have formed a fixed opinion, that in 
this, as in many other inſtances, the wiſdom of man 
diſappoints itſelf. Pious advice and conſolation, if 
but tolerably adminiſtered, in ſickneſs, are not only 
uſeful to the ſoul, but ſerve particularly to calm an 
agitated mind, to bring the animal ſpirits to an eaſy 
flow, and the whole frame into ſuch a ſtate as will 
beſt favour the aperation of medicine, or the efforts a 
of the conſtitution, to throw off or conquer the 
diſeaſe. 

Suffer me to wander a little from my ſubject, 
by obſer ng to you, that as I do not think the great 
are to be much envied for any thing, ſo they are 
truly and heartily to be pitied for the deception that 
1s uſually put upon them by flattery and falfe ten- 
derneſs. Many of them are brought up with fo 
much delicacy, that they are never ſuffered to ſee 
any miſerable or afflicting object, nor, fo far as can 
be hindered, to hear any affecting ſtory of diſtreſs. 
If they themſelves are ſick, how many abſurd and 
palpable lies are told them by their friends? and as 
for phyſicians I may ſafely ſay, few of them are 
much conſcience- bound in this matter. Now, let 


the ſucceſs of theſe meaſures be what it Will, the. 
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racer. 


only fruit to be reaped from them is to make a poor 
dying ſinner miſtake his or her condition, and vainly 


dream of earthly happineſs, while haſtening to the 


pit of perdition. But as I ſaid before, men are 
often taken in their own craftineſs. It oftentimes 


happens that ſuch perſons by an ignorant ſervant, 


or officious neighbour, or ſome unlucky accident, 
make a ſudden diſcovery of their true ſituation, and 
the ſhock frequently proves fatal. —Oh! how much 
more deſirable is it how much more like the rea- 
{on of men, as well as the faith of Chriſtians, — to 
conſider and prepare for what muſt inevitably come 
to paſs? I cannot eaſily conceive any thing more 
truly noble, than for a perſon in health and vigour, 


in honour and opulence, by voluntary reflection to 


ſympathize with others in diſtreſs; and by a well 
founded confidence in divine mercy, to obtain the 
victory over the fear of death. 

2. You ought to live ſo as to make religion ap- 
pear reſpectable. Religion is a venerable thing in 
itſelf, and it ſpreads an air of dignity over a perſon's 
whole deportment. 


and undeniable worth, treated by his children, ap- 
prentices, and ſervants, with a much greater degree 
of deference and ſubmiſhon, than is commonly 
given to men of ſuperior ſtation, without that cha- 
Many of the ſame meannefles are avoided, 


by a gentleman from a principle of honour, and by 
a good man from a principle of conſcience. The 
firſt keeps out of the company of common people, 


I have ſeen a common tradeſ- 
man, merely becauſe he was a man of true piety 
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becauſe they are below him; the laſt is cautious of 
mixing with them, becauſe of that levity and pro- 
fanity that is to be expected from them. If, then, 
religion is really venerable when ſincere, a reſpect- 
able conduct ought to be maintained, as a proof of 
your own integrity, as well as to recommend it to 
your children. 'To this add, if you pleaſe, that as 
reverence is the peculiar duty of children to their 
parents, any thing that tends to leſſen it, is more 


deeply felt by them than by others who obſerve it. 


When I have ſeen a parent, in the preſence of his 
child, meanly wrangling with his ſervant, telling 
extravagant ſtories, or otherwiſe expoſing his vanity, 
credulity, or folly, I have felt juſt the ſame pro- 
portion of ſympathy and tenderneſs for the one, 
that I did of contempt or indignation at the other. 
What has been ſaid, will, in part, explain the 
errors which a parent ought to ſhun, and what cir- 
cumſtances he ought to attend to, that religion may 
appear reſpectable. All meanneſſes whether of 
ſentiment, converſation, dreſs, manners, or employ- 
ment, are carefully to be avoided. You will apply 
this properly to yourſelf. I may, however, juſt 
mention, that there is a conſiderable difference in 
all theſe particulars, according to men's different 
ſtations. The ſame actions are mean in one ſtation, 
that are not ſo in another. The thing itſelf, how- 
ever, ſtill remains; as there is an order and cleanli- 
neſs at the table of tradeſmen, that is different from 
the elegance of a gentleman's, or the ſumptuouſneſs 


of a prince's or nobleman's. But to make the 
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matter ſtill plainer by particular examples. I look 
upon talkativeneſs and vanity to be among the 
greateſt enemies to dignity. It is needleſs to ſay 
how much vanity is contrary to true religiong and 
as to the other, which may ſeem rather an infirmity 
than a fin, we are expreſsly cautioned againſt it, 
and commanded to be ſwift to hear, and flow to 
ſpeak. Sudden anger, too, and loud clamorous 
ſcolding, are at once contrary to piety and dignity, 
Parents ſhould, therefore, acquire as much as poſſi- 
ble, a compoſure of ſpirit, and meekneſs of language; 
nor are there many circumſtances that will more 
recommend religion to children, when they ſee that 
this ſelf command is the effe& of principle and a 
ſenſe of duty. 

There is a weakneſs 1 have obſerved in many 
parents to ſhew a partial fondneſs for ſome of their 
children, to the neglect, and in many caſes ap- 
proaching to a jealouſy or hatred of others. Some- 
times we {ce a mother diſcover an exceſſive par- 
tiality to a handſome daughter, in compariſon of 
thoſe that are more homely in their figure. This 
is a barbarity, which would be truly incredible, did 
not experience prove that it really exiſts, One 
would think they ſhould rather be excited by na- 
tural affection, to give all poſſible encouragement 
to thoſe who labour under a diſadvantage, and be- 
ftow every attainable accompliſhment to balance 
the defects of outward form. At other times we 
ſee a partiality which cannot be accounted for at 
all, where the moſt ugly, peeviſh, froward child of 
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the whole family, is the favourite of both parents. 
Reaſon ought to counteract theſe errors; but piety 
ought to extirpate them entirely. I do not ſtay to 
mention the bad effects that flow from them, my 
purpoſe being only to ſhew the excellence of that 
charactex which is exempted from them. | 

The real dignity of religion will alſo appear in 
the conduct of a good man towards his ſervants. 
It will point out the true and proper diſtinction 
between condeſcenſion and meanneſs. Humility 
is the very ſpirit of the gofpel. Therefore, hear 
your ſervants with patience, examine their conduct 
with candor, treat them with all the humanity and 
gentleneſs that is conſiſtent with unremitted au- 
thority: when they are fick, viſit them in perſon, 
provide remedies for them, ſympathize with them, 
and ſhew them that you do ſo; take care of their 
intereſts; aſſiſt them with your counſel and influence 
to obtain what is their right. But, on the other 
hand, never make yourſelf their proper companion; 
do not ſeem to taſte their ſociety; do not hear their 
jokes, or aſk their news, or tell them yours. Be- 
heve me, this will never make you either beloved 
or eſteemed by your ſervants themſelves; and it 
will greatly derogate from the dignity of true re- 
ligion in the eyes of your children. Suffer me alſo 
to caution you. againſt the moſt unjuſt and illiberal 


practice, of exerciſing your wit in humorous ſtrokes 


upon your ſervants before company, or while they 
wait at table. I do not know any thing ſo evidently 


mean, that i is at the ſame time ſo common. * is 1 
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think, juſt ſuch a cowardly thing as to beat a man 
who is bound; becauſe the ſervant, however happy 
a repartee might occur to him, is not at liberty to 
anfwer, but at the riſk of having his bones broken- 
In this as in many other particulars, reaſon, refine- 
ment and liberal manners, teach exactly the ſame 
thing with religion; and I am happy in. being able 
to add, that religion is generally the moſt powerful 
as well- as the moſt uniform principle of decent 
conduct. 

1 ſhall have done with this particular, when I 
have obſerved, that thoſe who are engaged in public, 
or what I may call political life, have an excellent 
opportunity of making religion appear truly reſpect- 
able. What I mean is, by ſhewing themſelves firm 
and incorruptible, in ſupporting thoſe meaſures that 
appear beſt calculated for promoting the intereſt of 
religion, and the good of mankind. In all theſe 
caſes, I admire that man who has principles, whoſe 
principles are known, and whom every body deſpairs 
of being able to ſeduce, or bring over to the oppo- 
fite intereſt. I do not commend furious and in- 
temperate zeal. Steadineſs 4s a much better, and 
quite a different thing. 1 would contend with any 
man who ſhould ſpeak moſt calmly, but I would 
alſo contend with him who ſhould act moſt firmly. 
As for your placebo's, your prudent, courtly, com- 
plant gentlemen, whoſe vote in aſſembly will tell 
you where they dined the day before, I hold them 


very cheap indeed, as you very well know. I do 


not enter further into this argument, but conclude 
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at this time, by obſerving, that public meaſures are 
always embraced under pretence of principle; and 
therefore, an uniform uncorrupted public character 
is one of the beſt evidences-of real principle. The 
ſreethinking gentry tell us, upon this ſubject, that 
« every man has his price.“ It lies out of my way 


to attempt refuting them at preſent, but it is to be 


hoped there are many whoſe price is far above their 
reach. If ſome of my near relations, who took ſo 
much pains to attach me to the intereſt of evangeli- 
cal truth, had been governed by court influence in 
their political conduct, it had not heen in my power 
to have eſteemed their characters, or perhaps to 
have adhered to their inſtructions. But as things 
now ſtand, 1 have done both from the beginning, 
and I hope God will enable me by his grace, to 
continue to do ſo to the end of lite. 
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A PARENT'S PRAYER, 


{ (0 only wiſe, almighty, good, 
Send forth thy truth and light 
To point us out the narrow road, 
And guide our ſteps aright: 


To ſteer our dang'rous courſe between 
The rocks on either hand, 

And fix us in our golden mien, 
And bring our charge to land. 


Made apt by thy ſufficient grace, 
_ To teach as taught by thee, 
We come to train in all thy ways 
Our riſing progeny. 


Their ſelfiſh will in time ſubdue, 
And mortify their pride; 

And lend their youth a ſacred clew 
To find the Crucify'd! 


We would in ev'ry ſtep look up, 
By thy example taught, 

T' alarm their fear, excite their hope, 
And reCtify their thought. 


We would perſuade their heart t' obey, 
With mildeſt zeal proceed; 

And never take the harſher way, 

When love will do the deed, 
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For this we aſk, in faith fincere, 
The wiſdom from above; 

To touch their hearts with filial fear, 
And pure ingenious love: 


To watch their will to ſenſe inclin'd, 
With-hold the hurtful food; 

And gently bend their tender mind, 
And draw their ſouls to God, 


OBEDIENCE TO PARENTS. 


Lars children that would fear the Lord, 
Hear what their teachers ſay; 

With rev'rence meet their parents * 
And with delight obey. 


Have you not heard what dreadful plagues 
Are threaten'd by the Lord, 

To him that breaks his father's law, 
Or mocks his mother's word? 


What heavy guilt upon him lies? 
How curſed is his name! 

The ravens ihall pick out his eyes, 
And eagles eat the ſame. 


But thoſe who worſhip God, and give 
Their parents honour due, 

Here on this earth they long ſhall live, 
And live hereafter tos. 
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LOVE BETWEEN BROTHERS AND $ISTERS, 


mores brawls diſturb the ſtreet, 
There ſhould be peace at home; 

Where ſiſters dwell, and brothers meet, 

Quarrels ſhould never come. 


Birds in their little neſts agree, 
And *tis a ſhameful fight, 
When children of one family _ 
Fall out, and — and fight! 
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Hard names at firſt, and threat'ning woreh, 
That are but noiſy breath, 
May grow to clubs, and naked ſwords, 
Jo murder, and to death. 


The devil tempts one mother's ſon 
To rage againſt another; 

So wicked Cain was hurried on, 
Till he had kill'd his brother. 


The wiſe will make their anger cool, 
At leaſt before *tis night; 

But, in the boſom of a fool, 
It burns till morning light. 


4 
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Pardon, O Lord, our childiſh rage, 
Our little brawls remove; 
That, as we grow to riper age, 
Our hearts may all be love. 
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about Univerſal Redemption is fairly diſcuſſed in four 
parts, by the Same.—3s. 

Alſo may be had the moſt of the Writings of this 
eminent Author. 

Candid Reaſons for Renouncing the Principles of 
Antipzdobaptiſm, by Peter Edward, late of the Baptiſt 
Connection.—2s. 

A Fair and Rational Vindication of the Rights of 


Infants to the Ordinance of Baptiſm, by D. Boſtwick, 
A. M.—4d. 


A Short Vindication of Preſbyterial Church Govern- | 


ment, by G. Whytock, Miniſter of the Aſſociate Con- 
gregation at Dalkeith, 6d. 


An Account of the Proceedings of the Society for Es 
Propagating the Goſpel at Home, from their Com. Wl: 
mencement, December 28th, 1798, to May 16th, 1799. 


A Series of Letters occaſioned by the late Paſtoral | 
Admonition of the Church of Scotland, by the Reverend 
Rowland Hill, Minifter in London.—6d. AEM 

The Importance of Sabbath Schools for the Religious £ 
Inſtruction of Children Stated; the Improprieties of 


them pointed out, with hints as to the Proper Manner 
of Conducting them.—zd. 


Strictures on Female Education, by Hannah Moore, 


2 vols. — 10s. 5 
Worlds Diſplayed, for the benefit of the Young, e 
a Familiar Hiſtory of ſome of their Inhabitants.— 4d. AE 


| N. B. New Publications to be had at the above Places, 
© regularly as Publizhed; Where alſo may be had a 
n Variety of Religious Publications adapted for Sabbath 
| ; Schools. 


E's 


Old Books Bought and Exchanged. - 


a _ 


} - Printed by Narizns & Ku ULL, Argyll-Street, Glaſgow. 
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